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DENMARK - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated (DKr. 9.14 = 
US.$1.00)- see note. 


1982 1983 % Change 1984P 
NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTS 
GDP at current prices $1,112? 36407 10.3 62,200 
GDP at constant (1982) prices 51,127 Beerns 2.0 54,200 
Per Capita GDP, current prices 9,988 11,022 1004 ° Fe, 175 
Fixed Investment, current prices 8,240 9,207 11.7 0,760 
Private Disposable Net Income 33,126 36,786 11.0 38,950 
Private Net Savings, % of Income 14.9 16.4 n/a 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Labor Force (1,000) 2,692 2,718 2,760 
Unemployment Rate, % 9.8 10.4 10.1 
Industrial Sales Volume(1980=100) 103 106 114 
Hours worked in. Mfg. (1980=100) 90 92 96 
WAGES AND PRICES 
Hrly Wage Rate in MNfg.(1980=100) 120 128 134 
Wholesale Prices (1980=100) 128 135 145 
Consumer Prices (1980=100) 123 132 140 
MONEY AND FINANCE 
Money Supply (M I) 12,076 14,982 17,800 
Money Supply (M II) 20,556. 25,777 36, 730 
Net Budget Financing Requirement 6,358 S,?tt?s 4,500 
Discount Rate, % 449 Tea 7.0 
Bond Rate, % 19.4 12.6 14.0 
Bank Lending Rate 18.9 14.3 tee 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Foreign Exchange Reserves 2,ff2 4,099 47.9 4,500 
Government Foreign Debt,Year End 8,659 11,216 39.5 12,008 
Govt.Debt Service, orig.scheduled 1,426 Tete 21.0 2,665 
incl. early retirements 1,661 2,250 35.5 4,000 
Current Payments Deficit 2,051 1,182 ~-42.4 1,700 
Trade Surplus, goods & services 465 1,450 211.8 1,360 
Debt Interest Payments Abroad 2,013 2,uis 2,450 
Development Assistance Grants 323 383 18.6 350 
Commodity Exports (fob) 14,023 16,011 14.2 18,000 
U.S. Share 819 1,168 42.6 1,750 
Commodity Imports (cif) 18,193 . é,e50 7.0 19,606 
U.S. Share 1,026 917 -10.7 1,050 
P = Projected 
Main imports of U.S. origin products (Jan-Jun 1984): Machinery and 
equipment $158 (of which EDP equipment $60); military equipment 
$37; instruments and optical articles $30; feedstuffs $30; 
chemicals $30; soybeans 72,000 MT - $26; coal/coke $26; plywood 
25,000 MT - $14; furs & hides $10; civil aircraft & parts $10; 
pancreas glands 2,000 MT - $8; fruit & veg. $7. 


NOTE: The above statistics, originally expressed in 
currency, were converted at the average 1983 rate of Dkr.9.14 = $1 
to preserve year-to-year comparability. For actual amounts in 
current dollar value multiply by conversion factors shown below: 
Actual exchange rate (Dkr.per $1) 8.33 9.14 oof Wek 


Conversion factor 1.097 1.00 0.8831 
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SUMMARY 


From a critical position, Denmark is now making faster progress 
toward economic recovery and stabilization than most other 
European countries. Shifts in basic policies have reduced 
inflation, cut budget deficits. and held the krone stable within 
the EMS. all of which has improved Denmark's ability to draw 
benefits from international economic expansion. Investment. 
production, and exports are rising and unemployment shows signs 
of beginning to yield. Debt financing still keeps the balance of 
payments in the red, however. and foreign debt has risen to 35 
percent of GDP. It will require determined efforts to reach the 
Government's target of removing both budget and external deficits 
within this decade. and substantial unemployment may still remain 
even if this goal is attained. 


The economy will grow by four percent in 1984 and probably not 
much less in 1985. The upturn is led by strong investment and 
production rises in manufacturing industries and recovery of the 
housing sector: consumer demand has been restrained and public 
spending frozen at about its 1983 level. As rising economic 
activity provides increasing revenues, budget deficits have been 
cut back significantly since 1982. Rising activity also attracts 
many new jobseekers, which limits the reduction of unemployment. 
Suspension of wage indexation and moderate labor contracts over 
1983 and 1984 reduced inflation, but pending contract renewals in 
the spring of 1985 make future prospects uncertain. 


Danish exports are gaining. particularly for industrial products. 
but the surplus on trade in goods and services. slightly reduced 
this year because of large imports to feed the production rise. 
is insufficient to cover rising debt interest payments. The 
current balance of payments deficit. which was reduced last year 
to about two percent of GDP. will approach three percent this 
year and be only marginally reduced in 1985. 


The open Danish economy remains susceptible to external factors. 
The international effects of any slowdown in the U.S. economy 
might curtail export potential. hurt production and employment, 
and slow budget deficit reduction. Conversely. lower interest and 
dollar rates would help both the budget and the balance of 
payments. 


U. S. trade with Denmark has been affected by the strong dollar. 
The U.S. share of Danish imports has fallen from nine percent in 
1981 to under six percent now. a base level that probably would 
be unaffected by a continued strong dollar. The decrease has been 
concentrated largely in a few major items such as coal. grain. 
and civil and military aircraft. U.S. capital equipment, 
especially electronics, and industrial components are holding up 
well, and accelerating investment growth and rising production 
offer good prospects for future sales. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 
PROGRESS TOWARD ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND STABILIZATION: 


OECD Governments have been pursuing a broadly agreeco upon 
economic strategy. and are resolved to persevere with it. 
Inflation has now been reduced. and recovery is progressing. 
However, unemployment is still high in most countries. and 
large imbalances remain. requiring adjustment. 


This general observation by the OECD Economic Outlook (July 1984) 
applies equally to Denmark. but it would appear that this 
country. from a relatively critical position. is making faster 
progress than in most other European countries. This is the more 
noteworthy as it has required fundamental shifts in basic 
policies pertaining to wage and cost formation, public spending. 
and exchange rates. While problems remain. not least the 
recurring problem of financing a large foreign debt. the 
center-right Government‘’s goals of removing both budget and 
external deficits by 1988-90 now appear difficult but attainable. 


and prospects of a gradual reduction in unemployment have also 
improved. 


INVESTMENT-LED EXPANSION STRONGER THAN IN EUROPE GENERALLY: The 
growth rate of the Danish economy is expected to reach four 
percent in 1984, almost twice as much as forecast overall for EC 
and OECD/Europe. Although expansion may peak in the second half 
of this year. growth will likely be sustained close to that level 
in 1985. The expansion is led by a very strong upturn in 
investment of about 10 percent overall-—--in manufacturing 
industries alone by over 25 percent--despite a 40 percent drop in 
energy investments. Heavy investment in North Sea pipelines and a 
national gas distribution network, largely completed in 1983. 
contributed much to the swing of the economy from a one-percent 
negative growth rate in 1981 to a positive three percent in 1982. 
As these major energy projects were completed and public 
construction continued to drop sharply. economic growth was 
sustained in 1983 at the rate of two percent mostly by the 
recovery of the ailing housing sector and the beginning upturn of 
business investment. Public and private consumption also rose 
moderately in 1983. however. by about two percent each. Private 
consumption has continued to rise in 1984. particularly in the 
first half of the year. by two to three percent. despite an 
estimated drop in workers’ real earnings of two percent. Rising 
business profits may have contributed to consumption but a 
release of pent-up demand apparently caused a reduction in 
household savings. By contrast. the growth in public spending was 


stopped in 1984. and the Government is determined to hold an 
unchanged level in 1985. 





After an increase of 35 percent over 1983-84 in the housing 
sector, the rate of growth in 1985 is expected to slow to a 
sustainable 5 percent in 1985. With an expected strong rise in 
transport investment (ships and aircraft). stronger farm 
investment growth and continued high investment activity in 
manufacturing, total investment in 1985 is likely to grow by 
more than the 10 percent registered this year. significantly 
more if industry's present pace is maintained. 


STRONG AND SUSTAINED INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INCREASE: Industrial 
production in the first half of 1984 was 10 percent larger than 
in the same period of 1983. indicating a year-over-year gain of 
7-8 percent in real terms. Industries are confident that this 
progress can be sustained. Their investment expansion last year 
initially concentrated on new equipment. but then spread also 
to plants: building starts by the end of 1983 were up over 50 
percent. Given continued production cost moderation. industries 
expect further increases in plant investment both this year and 
next. Industries are encouraged not only by rising sales but 
also by growing orderbooks. From mid-1983 to mid-1984. export 
orderbooks grew by 20-25 percent in real terms. and domestic 
orderbooks by 10 percent. As stocks of finished goods 
diminished, industries this year have built up raw material 
stocks at a rate of 1-2 percent of GDP. in preparation for 
further production and sales gains. Export sales lead over 
domestic sales. In the first half of 1984. industrial export 
sales were up 16 percent. domestic sales only 6 percent. On the 
export side. semi-manufactures and consumer goods gained more 
(17 percent each) than capital goods (12 percent). whereas 
capital goods dominated at home with a 13 percent gain against 
only 8 percent for semi-manufactures. Here consumer goods sales 
registered a mere 3 percent increase and leveled out in the 
second half of the year. hinting that the unexpectedly strong 
upturn of consumer demand in the first half of the year might 
have petered out. These sales patterns hold positive features 
for the Danish economy because of the stronger development of 
export markets than of domestic markets. and the direction of 
domestic sales toward investment and future production rather 
than consumption. Also. the strong inventory build-up. while 
initially burdening the trade and payments balances. points 
toward eventual improvement of these balances. 


LABOR POOL INCREASES LIMIT UNEMPLOYMENT REDUCTION: The 7-8 
percent production gain in manufacturing industries has been 
attained half by productivity gains and half by rising 
employment. By mid-1984, industrial employment had risen 4 
percent over one year. With rising activity also in building 
and construction, the private sector is estimated to have 
provided 40-50.000 new jobs since the fall of 1983. 





Unemployment nevertheless has yielded only little. due to an 
unusually strong inflow into the labor force. An annual labor 
force growth of about 20.000 was envisaged. but more favorable 
employment conditions have attracted more than twice as many 
new jobseekers. Public hiring. which under the former 
Government absorbed part of the excess labor inflows. has been 
deliberately curtailed as part of the Government’s budget 
policy. Down by one-quarter percent to 10.1 percent in 1984, 
the unemployment rate may be reduced by another one-hal f 
percent in 1985 if job additions. as expected. approach the 
1984 rate. and labor inflows revert to normal. The modest 
reduction in unemployment should be viewed against a continued 
rise in unemployment in OECD/Europe beyond 11 percent. Denmark, 
as others. is a long way from solving its unemployment problem. 
With unemployment over 10 percent. even the present situation 
reveals structural labor market problems with shortages of 
selected skills despite the overall labor surplus. 


1984'S WAGE AND PRICES MODERATE, BUT NEXT YEAR UNCERTAIN: 
Industry's competitive strength is aided by a significant 
moderation of wage and price movements. Unit labor costs rose 8 
percent in 1983 but this year’s rise will stay within 5 
percent. Suspension of wage indexation and labor's tacit 
acceptance of the Government's 4 percent annual wage rise 
target reduced wage movements during 1983 to about that level 
and the year-over-year increase from 1982 to 1983 to 7 percent. 
Wage drift became slightly stronger in the first half of 1984 
but should moderate in the second half. The year-over-year 
increase is expected to stay below 5 percent. Public pay rises 
have kept within the same rate. whereas salaried employees in 
private industries have scored 1-2 percent more. 


Consumer prices have shown developments parallel to wages. 
though at a slightly higher level. Assisted by favorable import 
prices. not least for energy. and declining interest rates, 
price movements were reduced during 1983 from 9 percent to 
between 5 and 6 percent. Price increases accelerated again in 
the first half of 1984 to 7 percent but have since slowed. and 
the year-over-year increase may hold at about 6 percent. close 
to 1 percent less than in 1983. 


The trend of slow but steady reduction of the inflation rate 
could be broken in 1985. however. either by external or 
domestic factors. The noted increase in import prices has 
slowed slightly since the second quarter of this year but may 
be accelerated once again by a continued strong dollar. Even 
more uncertainty is attached to domestic cost levels. which 


will be strongly affected by next year’s labor contract 
renewals. 





Present two-year contracts expire next March. Admonitions by 
the Government that future wage movements must be held even 
lower than the formerly stipulated 4 percent in order to 
preserve and further assist competitiveness have. not 
unexpectedly in an initial bargaining phase. been met with 
militant labor demands. There are rather sharp divisions of 
interest among unions. however. True to tradition. the large 
general workers’ unions of unskilled and relatively low-paid 
men and women demand substantial pay rises in addition to the 
general demand for shorter working hours as a means of 
stimulating employment. Skilled unions. especially the dominant 
metalworkers, who have flexible wage systems and at present 
reap most of the benefits of rising employment levels. might be 
more open to Government and management arguments that growing 
profits must be used to support investment. production. and 
employment. The metalworkers were overruled by national union 
leadership. however. on the issue of centralized versus 
decentralized bargaining: the forthcoming labor negotiations 
thus will be more centralized than in 1983. Some observers 
suggest this might initially give the upper hand to the 
numerically stronger General Workers Union, whose president 
already has threatened to call a general strike. which union 
coffers should be well able to finance. 


Both Government and management favor settlement of labor 
contracts directly by the contract partners. but any prolonged 
interruption of community life. production and exports could 
force the Government into legislative intervention. The 
Government's parliamentary majority on domestic issues remains 
frail and dependent upon the small Radical Liberal Party. but 
the Radical Liberals to this point have been solid supporters 
of the Government’s long-term economy policy goals. including 
its incomes policy targets. and should be expected to go along. 
The major opposition Social Democratic Party. though closely 
linked to trade unions. has yet to present economic policy 
alternatives or propositions that could achieve a compromise 
with the Government. According to polls. the coalition has 
consolidated its position over the last year. and most 
observers have concluded it will be permitted to stay in office 
long enough to complete its economic program. Whereas next 
spring may see dramatic conflicts. some kind of compromise may 
well emerge. either directly between the partners or. if 
labor's fiery spirits survive, by parliamentary intervention. 
The latter has happened with some frequency in the past. 





PUBLIC BUDGET DEFICIT DOWN SHARPLY: In terms of its ratio to 
GDP the deficit on general government budgets (central and 
local) has been cut from 8.7 percent in 1982 to 6.7 percent in 
1983, 4.6 percent in 1984. and is projected at 3.2 percent in 
1985. The Government has succeeded in holding public spending 
at an unchanged level (in real terms) in 1984 and will do so 
also in 1985 according to the draft budget. Reduction of budget 
deficits has also been asssisted beyond expectations by the 
general economic upturn. which has rendered additional revenue 
to both central and local governments. The central government 
budgets for 1984 and 1985 show reduced deficits of 7.6 and 6.1 
percent of GDP. respectively. while significant surpluses and 
excess liquidity are building up with local governments. The 
Government's measures to freeze public spending and reduce the 
deficit have included the institution of definite spending 
ceilings for individual departments and agencies: freezing of 
unemployment and other social benefits (excluding social 
security) at their October 1982 level: a higher degree of 
private self-financing of the unemployment and sick pay 
schemes: taxation of hitherto untaxed pension funds: and. not 
least. cutbacks in grants to local governments. The latter 
measure also serves the purpose of discouraging better -off 
local governments from reducing taxes and/or increasing 
spending. both of which might jeopardize the Government's 
objective of restraining domestic consumption. Further measures 
to reduce the heavy costs of the unemployment system by 
transfer of long-term and presumably unemployable beneficiaries 
to re-training and/or public assistance have secured the 
tentative support of the Radical Liberals. hence majority 
parliamentary support. but remain politically controversial. 
The Government concedes that social benefits cannot remain 
frozen forever, but evidently hopes that economic expansion 
will provide sufficient additional revenue to permit its 
targeted reduction and eventual removal of the budget deficit 
by 1988. Given a continuation of present trends. this seems 
just barely possible. 


MONEY SUPPLY AND BANK LENDING CHECKED: INTEREST RATE DECLINE 
HAS STALLED: From the turn of the year to mid-1984 the 
year-on-year growth rate of money supply was reduced from 25 
percent to about 16 percent. indicating an underlying growth 
rate of about 10 percent. This is within the central bank's 
traditional target of holding money supply growth to within the 
overall economic growth rate at current prices. Excluding 
special-term deposits by local governments and institutional 
investors, the unusual growth of which after removal of 
interest rate limits in late 1983 contributed much to the prior 
exorbitant rate of money supply growth. but which are less 
liquid than other money supply factors. money supply growth by 
mid-year had been reduced to 8.5 percent. Discount limitations 
imposed by the central bank on the banking system appear to 
have effectively checked bank lending in excess of previously 
agreed annual targets. 





The decline in domestic interest rates from over 20 percent in 
1982 to under 13 percent last year has since stalled. and rates 
have stabilized around 14 percent. The Government had hoped. 
and many economists still believe. that the check on public 
spending and reduction of the budget deficit - the central 
government's net budget financing requirement fell 25 percent 
from third quarter 1983 to third quarter 1984 - would permit a 
further decline in rates. To a large extent. of course, 
developments in international rates will have a sirong effect 
on Danish rates as well. 


IMPORT RISE WEAKENS TRADE AND PAYMENTS BALANCES: Danish trade 
in goods and services in 1981, for the first time in a decade. 
produced a smal! surplus which was maintained in 1982 and 
tripled last year to almost 1.5 billion dollars. Despite 
favorable export developments. the surplus will shrink a little 
in 1984 because imports quantitatively are up six percent. 
almost twice as much as exports. The import rise seems to be 
abating in the fourth quarter. however. and official estimates 
are that the trade surplus will improve again in 1985. with 
export volumes gaining six percent and import volumes slightly 
less. The large imports in 1984 reflects rising investment in 
capital equipment. a strong build-up of stocks of raw materials 
and semi-manufactures. but also a boost of consumer demand in 
the first part of the year. The foreign trade balance will be 
helped next year by this year’s very large farm crop. up 50 
percent from 1983. and by the effect on energy imports of a 
full year’s supply of natural gas from the North Sea. from 
which flows began in the last quarter of 1984. 


The impact of the reduced trade surplus on the current account 
of the balance of payments is aggravated by rising interest 
payments on the growing foreign debt. Moderating international 
rates saved Denmark about 400 million dollars in 1983 and kept 
interest payments unchanged from 1982 to 1983 at about two 
billion dollars, but they will be up by 21 percent this year 
and 8 percent in 1985. With a large proportion of debt at 
variable terms, each one-percent change in rates affects 
interest payments by about one hundred million dollars. 
Interest payments alone this year are about twice the trade 
surplus. Including development assistance grants and 
contributions to the European Communities. the current payments 
deficit will rise to about 16 billion kroner (1.6 billion 
dollars). or close to three percent of GDP. after a significant 
reduction last year to under 11 billion. The expected trade 
gains notwithstanding. the payments deficit will be only 
moderately reduced in 1985. 
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DEFICIT FINANCING, FOREIGN DEBT, AND THE DOLLAR RATE IMPACT: 
Loan financing of recurring payments deficits since 1973 has 
increased Denmark's foreign debt ten-fold to about 35 percent 
of GDP. Official borrowing abroad for several years has 
provided most of the deficit financing and has also maintained 
foreign exchange reserves at a comfortable level. The private 
sector repaid foreign debt in both 1981 and 1982 and borrowed 
little in 1983, but in 1984 private borrowers have increasingly 
drawn on foreign credits. partly because of growing needs for 
investment financing. but probably also because of confidence 
in the Government's stable exchange rate policy. The Kingdom as 
well as private business over 1983 and 1984 have also been able 
to convert large amounts of foreign debt to softer terms. 


The Danish krone holds a solid position within the European 
Monetary System (EMS) and the less than two percent 
trade-weighted depreciation of the krone over the last year 
reflects almost entirely the rising dollar and yen rates. 
Dollar rate fluctuations impact far more on the Danish trade 
and payments balances than indicated by the direct trade 
between Denmark and the United States. Over one-third of 
current payments are in dollars but less than a quarter of 
current receipts. In 1984, the rising dollar rate accounted for 
almost half of the increase in the current payments deficit. in 
kroner terms. This was offset. however. by larger dollar 
inflows than outflows on the capital account. About one-half of 
foreign debt is dollar—denominated (60 percent of public debt) 
and the strong dollar has added much to the book value of 
Danish foreign debt in kroner terms. The 14 percent rise of the 
dollar/krone rate over 1984 will thus add almost as much to the 
book value of the debt as the actual payments deficit. 


The strong dollar also holds benefits for Denmark. however. The 
direct gain of competitive advantages is evidenced directly by 
an over 40 percent increase in the krone value of Danish 
exports to the United States in 1983 and by close to 50 percent 
in 1984. In 1983 Denmark for the first time gained a trade 
surplus with the United States. which will triple this year to 
about 700 million dollars. In addition, Denmark may have gained 
indirect advantages from the internationally stimulative effect 
of a booming U.S. economy. 


INCREASING NORTH SEA ENERGY PRODUCTION: Danish oi! production 
in the North Sea last year covered 15 percent of Denmark's 
energy demand. now stabilized at around 17 Mtoe. With some rise 
in oil production and the start of natural gas supplies this 
fall. the rate will reach one-third within the next few years 
and 40 to 50 percent by the end of the decade. Last fall new 
licences were awarded to seven exploration groups. including 
seven U.S. companies. four as operators. Atlantic Richfield 
Company (ARCO) has been licensed to explore for hydrocarbons in 
East Greenland. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. MARKET SHARE STABILIZED AT REDUCED LEVEL: U.S. exporters’ 
share of the Danish market for imported goods peaked close to 9 
percent in 1981 but fell to 5.6 percent in 1983. at least in 
part due to the strong dollar. This reduced rate has been 
maintained in 1984. The dollar rate also has affected Danish 
sales to the United States whose share of total Danish exports 
has risen from 5.3 percent in 1981 to 9 percent now. It may be 
assumed that U.S. exports to Denmark now have been reduced to a 
base level. less sensitive to eventual negative developments in 
the Danish economy or dollar rises. The U.S. market share fell 
temporarily in the first half of 1984 due to continued decline 
of coal sales. yielding primarily to Polish competition. but 
the share of non-energy imports was unchanged from last year at 
6.1 percent. Imports from the United States were up 11 percent 
in krone terms but fell three percent in dollar value. Annual 
figures may turn out slightly better. however. Stabilizing 
factors were increasing U.S. sales of soybeans. feedstuffs. 
molasses, almonds, and. on the industrial side, EDP equipment 
and components for the Danish electronics industry. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT BOOM BENEFITS U.S. EXPORTERS: The United 
States holds about an 11 percent share of Danish imports of 
capital equipment. the import volume of which was up 17 percent 
in the first half of 1984. EDP equipment accounts for half of 
direct U.S. sales. which cover 25 percent of the market. 
Including goods produced abroad by U.S. subsidiaries. U.S. 
brands hold about 80 percent of this Danish market. Demand for 
photocopying equipment is up strongly. and U.S. sales have 
about doubled to 6.5 million dollars in the first half of this 
year. U.S. phototypesetting equipment gained 50 percent to 2.5 
million dollars, two-thirds of Danish imports. Because of low 
investment in the 1970s and early 1980s. Danish industries are 
behind on high-tech conversion and expect to invest-some 10 
billion dollars for this purpose over the next 5 years. mostly 


for equipment. U.S. suppliers could benefit from this expanding 
market. 


MARKET FOR INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS AND COMPONENTS: Danish 
manufacturing industries depend to the extent of 35 to 40 
percent of their production value on imported raw materials. 
semi-manufactures, and components. which make up over 40 
percent of Danish imports or some eight billion dollars a year. 
The United States holds a stable 5-6 percent share of this 
market. One-third of imports are for industrial and transport 
equipment producers. The Danish electronics industry now gets 
close to half its components from the United States against 
one-third last year. Markets and U.S. sales are stable for 
plywood and chemicals. 
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AGRICULTURE PRESENTS FLUCTUATING MARKET: Denmark‘s major 
indigenous industry. agriculture. also depends upon imports. 
though only to the extent of 20 percent of production 
value--still close to one billion dollar a year. A poor harvest 
in 1983 boosted grain imports by 26 percent in each of the 
years 1983 and 1984, but U.S. suppliers did not benefit. Their 
share of the Danish grain market has dwindled from 15 percent 
in 1982 to a mere 3 percent now. Record Danish crops this year 
offer no prospects for increased sales. Increasing sales of 
U.S. feedstuffs. mostly soybean meal and cake, offer some 
compensation: their market share is up from 6 percent last year 
to 10 percent now. The United States holds 90 percent of the 
Danish soybean market. but import quantities are down 10 to 15 
percent this year to about 175.000 tons and are expected to 
stay at that level also in 1985. U.S. sales of fertilizers 
recovered in 1983 but fell back again this year. The leading 
Danish fertilizer company Superfos recently took over the 
Royster Company of Norfolk. Va.. a 110 million dollar 
acquisition. and is looking for additional sources of raw 
fertilizers in the United States. 


THE UNITED STATES GAINS SMALL NICHES IN CONSUMER GOODS MARKET: 
Danish imports of consumer goods exceed 3 billion dollars a 
year. with food. beverages and tobacco accounting for 
one-third. The U.S. share of this market is small but gains 
have been made for selected products. U.S. raisin growers have 
preserved a 60 percent share of the Danish market. having cut 


their prices by 30 percent to meet Greek and Turkish 
competition. Despite price rises of 25 percent from last year, 
U.S. almond producers increased sales to Danish confectioners 
by 11 percent and improved their market share from 77 to 87 
percent. The United States and Canada each supplies one-third 
of Denmark's annual imports of about 4,000 tons of frozen 
salmon, but these sales are threatened by the narrowing price 
differential with Norwegian salmon and vulnerability to any 


recovery of Greenland fisheries from their last two low-catch 
years. 


SIGNIFICANT U.S. EXPORT POSSIBILITIES: 


Advanced telecommunications equipment: 

Decentralized electronic data processing equipment: 

Domestic and industrial natural gas equipment and appliances: 
Electronic components and testing equipment: 

Petroleum coke; 

Plywood. 
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